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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 

THE occasional moving of stock in open-shelf libraries creates a sense of novelty in the 
reader. We experienced this recently in entering a library familiar to us where we found the 
Literature section had been moved and reduced in order to make space for the increase in 
the Applied Arts class. Further the librarian declared that there was no excessive demand for 
much of modern poetry, but although the library has the poems of T. S. Eliot in several 
copies, none was on the shelves or at the moment available. One wonders if poetry that is 
“modern” has beert read by the majority in the past half-century ; it is an art form, often 
lacking substance and theretore caviare to the ordinary reader. The poets of today with such 
exceptions as Walter de la Mare and Alfred Noyes, neither of whom is young, have not 
increased their chances by their deliberate or unconscious obscurity. Even the said-to-be 
most influential of the modern, T. S. Eliot, in such a work as 15h Wednesday, topical this 
month of course, is completely unintelligible, in spite of the almost divine music of some of its 
lines, to many quite intelligent and habitual readers. Our librarian declared that readers 
remain tor Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning and even for Longfellow, in short 
for the real classics. This conclusion is borne out by the examination of a day’s borrowings 
a year ago at Manchester. ‘‘Modern poetry,” its Report tells us, “seems to be departing from 
the range of the general reader into some esoteric mystery of its own,” and while the older 
classics, Browning, Chaucer, Donne and Tennyson were borrowed to the extent of four 
copies each, other poets were less in demand. Altogether 21 works of individual poets and 
16 anthologies went out that day. A small array but, if continued through the year, it meant 
11,100 works which are not a negligible number. 

* * *x 


There is nothing new in the somewhat acid comment made by a writer in “‘Memorabilia” 
this month on the smallness of the vote in the London and Home Counties Branch election. 
Few organizations draw more than a small proportion of the suffrages of their members for 
the elections of their governing bodies and we have to recognize that a large proportion of the 
L.A. membership is of students who cannot take the examinations until they become members. 
Ours is one of the few bodies in which mere “Membership” is not a professional qualification. 
On the whole it must be admitted that the present organization works well. There are 
difficulties. The University and Research Seétion last year propounded the suggestion that 
the whole L.A. should be se¢tionalized on the ground that the number of public libraries 
gave them at all times a majority over all other library workers and therefore a dominant 
power in L.A. deliberations. It is true and has long been recognized. So much so that there 
are now sections for Medical, University and Research, Reference and Special Libraries, 
Music Libraries, Young People’s Libraries, and so on. But, the University Section indicates, 
there is not a Public Libraries se¢tion and there should be one ; and the L.A. Council should 
be made up in proportions of each section, including that, by vote within each section. Our 
difficulty is to harmonize two incomparables, a professional organization and a democratic 
voting society. Does any other “professional” society elect its governing body by the popular 
vote of all attached to it, including its unqualified students ? We are aware, as we said at the 
beginning, that the matter is not a new one, but the complaint of the Section makes it again 
a live issue. 
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Last month we ran over the arguments which have influenced a few, librarians amongst 
them, to the belief that in the changed and changing social conditions of today, it would not 
be untair and might be productive, if we made a charge of one penny for every contemporary 
novel we issued. On another page this month reference is made to a speech by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee at Croydon, who has now made the suggestion publicly. The 
debate that ensued may have enlightened him as to the controversy that may be created if his 
suggestion is pursued and since he has been admonished by one local paper, and by several 
letters in its correspondence columns, to leave well alone. Our own position is neutral in a 
matter about which we feel that the last has not been said. 


* x * 


Mr. Roy Stokes in his article on library schools in the January Library Association Record 
has been tollowed by an extensive correspondence in the February issue. His case will 
therefore be known to all our readers. He believes library training to have begun with the 
School of Librarianship at London University and seems not to have known of the systematic 
courses at the London School of Economics ; he also states that “its students were entirely 
post-graduate”, although this was not so until 1945. These are trifling slips. He showed how 
the tutoring body has gradually established a great influence on the syllabus and on the 
examinations. There are, he asserts, too many schools now, in faét ten of them, for so smal! 
a profession; the need is for fewer and larger schools, probably three provincial ones in 
addition to the University of London School. A great difficulty is the assessment of students 
in all the newer schools is made by the 3-hour L.A. examination and no account is taken of the 
work they have done in the course of a full year’s school work. “Apart from this there is an 
alarming paucity of suitable examiners. .. . it is difficult to believe that any man or woman is 
in a mental state to mark papers for many hours into the evening of a day during which they 
have laboured long in a library”. One rather hesitates to believe that the mental strain is so 
great and Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, whose knowledge of the examiners is comprehensive, 
denies that there is a shortage of adequate examiners. There is much more in Mr. Stokes’s 
paper, but the general purpose is that the fewer and more adequately staffed schools he desires 
should themselves take over the examination or a syllabus approved by the L.A., and should 
mark its own papers and the J..A. assessors could check a seleétion of these to see that the 
standard has been maintained. He foresees a time when correspondence and part-time training 
are abolished and all professional education is post-graduate. It will be seen that, unlike the 
London University School, which issues its own diploma, these would all be directed to the 
L.. \. charter examinations. It is admitted that Mr. Stokes makes some useful points, but one 
of the real advantages of our profession is that its examinations are in every way controlled 
by the central organization. Perhaps the best debating answer is that given by Mr. Clough 
in the March Record. We may have occasion to return to this important discussion ; this note 
is written only to emphasize its importance and the desirability of evolution, rather than 
revolution, in examination matters. 


* * * * * * 


Islington has issued a typed-duplicated list of books for backward readers. In the change 
of attitude in libraries it is doubtful if one can still affirm that in general librarians feel they 
have a duty “to create readers” and, indeed, readers are not always willing to undergo the 
process. Of old that duty was recognized ; hence the reading lists, annotated bulletins, even 
the book-display methods. It is even doubted that they were effective and few people are able 
to follow the reading history of particular readers in their progress from Peter Rabbit to 
world classics ; readers are seen only in snatches of their lives, if at all. Even if we cannot 
make that assessment, we have a conscious feeling that many non-readers do need persuasion 
to read. Such are backward readers in a sense and sound seleétive lists of appetising books 
are everywhere desirable. Whether it is taétful to refer to these as backward is probably 
arguable. Mr. Harrod, however, is not concerned with a direét approach to the non-reader. 
He invited the habitual reader to use this list of suitable books as a missionary to the backward 
and to suggest their reading. It is a useful attempt. There could be variants to such lists, and 
some are familiar, i.e., for ageing readers or poor-sighted readers there could be lists of books 
in suitable printing types. What Islington has done is an example of what might well be 
done on a national scale. 
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George Roebuck and the Rate Limit 

By Ernest A. SAVAGE 
| virst met Roebuck amid A.A.L. teething troubles. By repute the best Hon. Secretary that 
body ever had, he rejected its early, amazing slogan that long hours, Sunday duty, and chief 
librarians were desirable privileges. He thought clearly, penetrated professional humbug, 
and toiled hard enough to shame a house-proud woman. 

A talk of fifty years ago comes to mind. Goaded to disorder by those on the A.A.L. 
Committee who had got stale-crusted before dropping into a chief’s chair, I was shouted 
down. As I left the meeting “Geo. Ed” stopped me and with his cherry twisted smile said : “I 
am against all you say and all you want to do, but I’m sorry you were sat on. Everyone should 
be heard”. I felt that we might get on together. But the course of events, if nothing else, 
kept us from close friendship. Becoming a leprous chief soon after I was by rule banished 
from A.A.L. society, and then London saw the back of me for ever as a resident. He, too, 
buried himself. He began his life’s work at Walthamstow, and all evidence proves that he 
loved it, did it well, and to perfeét local satisfaction. Thereafter we met rarely. 

Thus absorbed, he kept off the Council for twelve years. In 1919, after his limit triumph, 
he was elected, remained seven years a silent reserved Councillor, then quietly went, and we 
lost his energy and patience just when a hushed reform group had gathered round the L.A. to 
find out whether the poor crazy thing still breathed. The L.A., | think, seemed to him too bad 
to be true: he was never at home in it as he was in the A.A.L. A pity. He was a writer : 
knew what he wanted to say and said it with straight force, without hedging, trimming, or 
Stump politician’s ingratiating tweedle. He also spoke well: in debate he knew how to splay 
wickets and crack runs from a bat. In 1906, before he was chief, he opposed A.A.L. affiliation 
with the L.A. ; assistants, he said, should never bolster up its declining ranks, and certainly 
it was not then an attracting body. I was against him, but he won easily. His fear was that 
assistants would be overborne in the L.A. ; my hope that they would kick life into it. The 
partial union of some twenty years later proved that librarians weren’t even tempted to 
overbear assistants who hadn’t a kick in them. In 1915, when Jast went to Manchester, | 
wanted Roebuck as Hon. Secretary. But my influence was a wish rather than a faét. Pacy has 
stronger claims, said older Councillors. He, too, craved the office to wipe out the memory of 
the Plymouth Conference, where, with gross injustice, he was accused of doing nothing and 
got no thanks for doing next to nothing. He resigned in a pet. He had the sardonic joy of 
expressing his gratification that “the despised and rejected of 1902 were the eleé& of today” 
(1916). Roebuck had modesty to handicap him; this back-room boy of untiring industry 
would grub statistics, plod along indexing the Record for twelve years (1906-17), but he would 
not or could not push himself into notice or office, a most necessary energy for one who'd 
play a part in affairs. After all if the modest shrink into the corner less likeable people must 
caper in the footlights. I still think Roebuck should have had his chance. At that time the 
L.A. was only businesslike by an accident which was headline news, and he, a model executive, 
would have made this quality too common for notice or praise. Fate reserved him for quick 
independent action at a critical moment, when the L.A. slumbered in decrepitude. 

In March, 1919, the President of the Local Government Board was asked in Parliament : 
Would he abolish the limit or augment the rate ? He replied : Few requests to do so had been 
received ; demand for it among local authorities was not widespread (xxi: 41; his and all 
following references are to ..A.R.). An old story! And since about 1906 Alderman Abbott had 
bored us with his long, long tales of plaguing Government and M.Ps. However, Parliament 
soon was to know that even librarians could lose patience. Fretted by our Council’s excuses 
for lagging behind the L.A.’s slowest Member, Roebuck wooed and won Mr. C. Jesson, 
Walthamstow’s M.P., a man who put the merits of a cause before votes. On January 28th, 
1919, delegates from East Ham, Edmonton, Ilford, Leyton, Tottenham and Walthamstow, 
attended an informal Conference at Walthamstow Library: Jesson in the chair and Roebuck 
pulling the strings. Unanimous resolutions begged immediate aid from Parliament and a 
higher rate (xxi: 45). At that point the L.A. would have posted the resolutions, curled up, 
shivered its cold nose into its furry tail and gone dead asleep. 

But Roebuck was out to hunt. He posted the resolutions to 54 authorities in Greater 
London, but called a second Conference for March 13th, 1919, ten days after that damping 
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answer in the Commons. Jesson chaired delegates from sixteen authorities; of those 
represented on the L.A. Council only Stoke Newington and Hampstead took part: Chelsea, 
Kensington, and Westminster did not, as might have been expected, but Battersea and 
Shoreditch also kept away, and that was Strange. Officially the L.A. was far away in the 
never-never land. This interfering Roebuck ; who was he anyway ? The second Conference 
renewed the demands of the first, and, Jesson promising to arrange interviews with the 
Education Ministry and the L.G‘ Board, a deputation of eight was appointed, two from 
Hampstead (Doubleday never failed us) and one each from Hackney, Walthamstow, Hornsey, 
Deptford, Ilford, and (a late comer) Croydon. Roebuck’s draft of their case—a brilliant Paper : 
Oh yes, read it !—is in the Record; they were introduced by Jesson to the Education Minister, 
Mr. Fisher, on April 10th, 1919, and found him sympathetic and promising and (unlike a 
politician) meaning it. Roebuck hadn’t wasted any time between the end of January and 
the middle of April, had he ? (xxi: 81-5). 

Other action followed. Within six months over 160 circularized municipalities resolved 
against the limit. Hampstead sent another deputation ; of its own this time : Doubleday lost 
no opportunity (xxi: 65). In the Record Roebuck published a masterly statistical return of our 
public libraries, the back-room labour he did so perfeétly (xxi: 161-71). He prompted Jesson 
to keep the question alive in the Commons (June 26th, 1919). 

The second of Roebuck’s excellent reports on these Conferences (xx: 45-8 and 81-5) 
ends with a paragraph by anothér hand, probably Doubleday’s, in which Roebuck is thanked. 
“for his able and energetic action in organizing the Conference”. We mere grateful. Then a 
wire twanged ; who pulled it isn’t known. Pacy, always inclined to be Biblical, sneered about 
the unwise men from the east—end. The Record pompously announced that Roebuck’s 
Conference “was in no way connected with the L.A.” (xxi: 125). True enough, but why 
repudiate an action wholly in our interest. At once I asked the editor why Roebuck and his 
helpers deserved this jackboot. My letter was not printed. 

Arrangements, our journal told us, were “in active progress for the L.A.’s national 
Deputation to wait upon the Government” (xxi: 85). “In active progress!” One laughs 
even now. Was this national Deputation, referred to in April, 1919, ever appointed ? There 
was Still talk about one in November. It was never sent. At the end of November the 
Government atted. The L.A. Executive reached the Lobby only to enjoy a celebration 
dinner ! 

Free-lance librarians, with makeshift organization, won relief, not our chartered 
corporation. In the obituary notice of Roebuck (lv: 142) it is stated that “unquestionably 
Roebuck was the mainspring of the whole effort”. That tribure comforted me, and I would 
homologate every letter of it but for my desire to be exact in this history. The mainspring was 
poverty : many libraries had overspeat ; town clerks were searching for legal loopholes to pay 
deficits ; librarians were counting their salaries over and over to be sure of being a Micawber 
tanner away from insolvency. Had no librarian stirred the limit must have gone, though by 
a costly series of local acts, particularly difficult to obtain during the Geddes-axe competition 
which followed the war. At the dead-right moment Roebuck began the effective campazign 
against the limit. The Carnegie Trustees joined in, their chief interest being county libraries 
(xxi: 121-4). Scotland was agitating (xxi: 103-13). The key-action was Ballinger’s. He won 
over Herbert Lewis, Parliamentary Secretary for Education, a close friend of Premier Lloyd 
George, without whose fiat a Government measure could not go forward. At no time before 
1914 had the limit been difficult to remove ; by 1919 many authorities had done it, though 
at some expense (xxi: 87)—done it without trouble, for the Commons made no objection 
to these local relieving clauses; many other authorities had filed decisions to raise more 
money when a general act came. But that act the L.A. Council (we were told) could not 
possibly get !_ Never did a ridiculous body look more ridiculous. And it isn’t surprising that 
secret opponents detested Roebuck. An Honorary Fellowship was proposed for him. 
“Can’t afford it!” snapped Tedder. So, He wasn’t even thanked for his Conferences in our 
Annual Report. Yet he did not complain. He was among the best of men, but he had broken 
the rules. He had thought for himself; had cried, in effeét: Enough of this foolery! He 
formed a revolutionary group which usurped the L.A. and did its job, There were other times, 
before and after 1918, when a like audacity would have inspirited our service. But naturally, 
in a body which seldom knows quite what it is about, Dilly and Dally won’t call down the 
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divine blessing on a man who knows what to do and does it. 

Minto, when he was writing his History, knew nothing about the events I have related 
or had forgotten them. At my suggestion he asked Roebuck to contribute the modest account 
on pp- 130-133. Then the curtain fell again. Penny Rate does not name Roebuck, Jesson, or 
Doubleday ; even Ballinger is eclipsed. “Blow, blow, thou winter wind .. .” 

It may be well to ask: At this crisis (1918-19) when Government needed but a hint to 
succour us, why had the L.A. such dazzling incapacity ? 

Even then some extinguished free librarians cumbering the Council sincerely believed 
the earth had no better libraries than the dark old barns they reposed in. Complacency is 
invulnerable. One dull crafty veteran would have laughed like an old faun had he been offered 
more money for his service. But to his cronies he’d have confided that, though good to play 
with, the money could not make 47s libraries more efficient than they were, but perhaps a 
little bust . . . a little plaque . . . honouring—ahem !—would o/ be out of place in his Central’s 
porch. Other Councillors, less acquainted with their own virtues, were eager to get ahead, 
but were chained to two dead loads, a coldly-sympathetic Hon. Secretary whose plaint was 
“Who’s to do the work ?”, and a Treasurer who, at the acting moment, blandly inquired 
“Who’s to find the money ?”” The Secretarial duties were light, and Roebuck, or another 
as methodical, would have carried them by his little finger, for the clerking at Headquarters 
was then efficient and zealous. Spent for value in return, even the income was enough. 
Roebuck’s Conferences, in faét, cost his authority but the change from a farthing. (It’s 
wonderful how the wi// to do magnifies the means to do.) However the Council doubled the 
subscription, but not until November, 1919, too late for the crisis (xxi: 367). 

Secretarial assistance was quicker in time, but derisory in kind. How it was arranged is 
one of those who-the-deuce-cares incidents which would make any unofticially-truthful 
history of the L.A. so readable, and yet so incredible, to Members. Pacy wasn’t well and 
needed help. History doesn’t tell us whether President MacAlister thought of Barwick or 
someone thought for him. Prompted or not he plunged headlong. He won Barwick over to 
act at Joint-Hon. Secretary (Aug., 1918), then cajoled the Executive Committee into 
“requesting Barwick” to serve (xx: 181). There was quiet talk of Barwick’s ability. In the 
following year he was to vacate the B.M. Keepership of Printed Books. Who knows ?— 
might he not be willing to supplemeut his pension by a¢ting as our Secretary if, as we hoped, 
the Carnegie Trustees made a grant ? 

Barwick cured Pacy, the one and only thing he did for the L.A. Pacy didn’t want a Joint. 
“Who’s to do the work ?” irrationally and at once became ““What has to be done! can do”. He 
was a droll. He believed he knew the answer to the medieval schoolmen’s problem, Which took 
the donkey to market, the rope or the man ? He had no doubts. He was happy in the thought 
that the L.A. was the donkey, the Counci! the rope, and he had the managing end of the rope, 
though in fa¢t that was in cleverer hands. Not that he particularly wanted to lead the Council 
to market ; Heaven forbid that he should do anything so boring. And how awkward he could 
be! A devil glinted in his half-closed eyes as he threw his head back and waved his skeletal 
jaw in the effort to shape a wicked epigram or an ironic compliment in suave and polished 
English ; and if the effort came off he stooped over his papers to guffaw with joyous malice. 
The barbs were aimed at less peaceable men that Joint, but he felt the wind of them and soon 
Stayed away. In 1918-19 six Councils and eight Executives were called: Pacy and Tedder 
attended all ; Joint one of each. Out of twenty-nine meetings Joint might have attended, he 
turned up only at eight, three of them Education Committees, where Tedder welcomed his 
dumb geniality. 

Between Pacy and ‘Tedder, the well-tried fixtures, Barwick couldn’t stir an inch, had he 
known how. Bent on remaining Hon. Secretary with no Joint, Pacy elbowed Barwick into 
the Presidency ! However, he need not have been so prodigal, even with a Presidency. 
Barwick was such a dear placable chap that he would have vanished had he been told, gently, 
that there was nothing he could do. 

Barwick joined the L.A. in 1907; why no one knew, least of all Barwick. He was never 
keen, attended seldom, was unnoticed when he did. He hadn’t read a paper or served on the 
Council. Co-opted to one or two committees (no-one knew why), he attended so few meetings 
that his fellow-members whispered questions: Who is he? So he knew nothing about— 
lll be polite—our business. He may not even have known that town libraries were rate- 
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supported. As President (Southport, 1919) he was hardly more than a wraith. But for the 
record, which must be correct, | couldn’t swear, now, that he ever was President. About 
half his address was a recital of the Conference programme, half polite vacuity ; four minutes 
and he sat down, plonk, and Members, heavier than usual after a night before, jumped to 
dismayed awareness of the utter loss of their wonted forty minutes snooze to the Presidential 
lullaby. Yet, to be fair, his address was exemplary in that, having nothing to say, he, a sensible 
fellow, said nothing in few words; a merciful dispensation in a society where nothing is 
exhaustingly propounded in many. After his year of —I’ll be polite—office he . . . evaporated, 
ot is that to write too positively ? Even to say that he “was” and then “was not” is to predicate 
too much substance in “was”. Of course, we may have been wraiths to him; more than 
likely—or perhaps he felt like Alice in Blunderland, if, that is, he cared enough to have any 
feelings about us. Alas, what a misfortune it was that we had no cartoonist ! 

One weakness of the Council in this critical year bears on present (1954) discontents in 
the L.A. Only half-alive anyway, it specialized in deadheads. Of six Past-Presidents none 
attended. The twelve Vice-Presidents came rarely; tive not once. Five “well-known” 
outsiders, co-opted to be helpful, in what no one could imagine, put in three unhelpful 
attendances out of thirty-eight possible. A sixth, a Glesca Baillie Nicol Jarvie, who liked life 
and London, and thought himself the fly goading the straining coach-horses, registered 
fifteen attendances out of nineteen possible, all brief buzzings before he buzzed away to merrier 
company, leaving us to believe, he hoped, that he was “busy on important business”. Besides 
these twenty-four drones, eight non-Councillors were co-opted to Committees because they 
had, it was said, special knowledge lacking in our herd of Councillors; in the two years 
before there had been fifteen and seventeen of them, but a revolt had set in against this pretty 
packing of Committees to carry or thwart or delay business. We always seemed to be telling 
someone how to do what they had been invited to do for us! At the climax of our folly we 
had a Council of fifty-six, plus seventeen co-options to committees, in a society of 768 Members. 
Reform was necessary, but it was resisted and came slowly. Deadheads could by thrown out 
without trouble, but active Councillors had to go too. In 1928, however, the Council proper 
was reduced by fifteen. 

That decision was taken a quarter-century ago. Meantime the L.A., in iniative, has 
Stood almost still, while there has been an upsurge of library development nobody dreamt of 
in the 1920s. Though times were unpropitious, towns, counties, State institutions, universities, 
schools, professions and industries, had to have more libraries ; more general libraries, many 
more special libraries. This expansion was a need of the times, and would have come had 
the L.A. as it nearly did. But the L.A. profited. It offered the rack of the examinations only 
at the cost of membership, and would-be librarians had to accept both. Its lap received a 
shower of undeserved subscriptions. Yet no Councillor, | am sure, expected that compulsory 
membership would bring a roll of 11,500 and a budget of £54,000. Not one, | believe, foresaw 
such a diverse membership, each kind of interest wanting stronger representation at Chaucer 
House, Our present Council of sixty-five is ponderous enough to coil and delay any business, 
and to prompt the impatient to pull strings. 

No one will expeé me, the chief artificer of the partial union of 1929, to face a break-up 
without dismay. But, knowing better than anyone how difficult it was to bring that union 
about, I also know how attractive secession must be to any body of our membership which 
feels that it is being pushed into an unregarded corner. To preserve some kind of union we 
may be forced to plan separation and carry it out by an ordered process. A large body, 
uncontrolled by smaller bodies which can freely give or withhold support, tends to dictate 
and keep power to itself, to favour majority interests, to run up expenses and cut down service. 
In a small society relatively more Members share the management. ‘They know thoroughly 
local or seétional conditions, and shape policy accordingly. They know what they want and 
initiative is favoured. They speak more freely and frankly, thrash differences out more quickly 
and effectively. So, thinking with more unity, they a¢t rapidly and decisively. No one was 
more futile than Matthew Arnold when he poured scorn on those people who want “to do 
as they like” ; everybody wishes to manage the affairs which nearly concern him. 

Financially and administratively independent branches and functional sections with 
directer representation of interests may have to come unless the L.A. can make itself more 
necessary to Members by the services it offers. Yet a body is required to preserve unity for 
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national ends. A Joint Council of Library Associations at Chaucer House could conduét 
exams., maintain a library for librarians and bibliographers, and aét nationally for the good of 
libraries and librarians of all kinds and grades. Such a body would have no stinging tentacles, 
but, being wholly dependent on its constituents, could not afford to flout local and seétional 
interests. Ideas behind policies arouse personal reactions ; they are promoted or frustrated or 
twisted by people with diverse motives. An idea is more likely to survive if it can be applied 
by any one of a number of bodies instead of by a single torpid-minded, slow-moving 
Behemoth. 

I don’t want this change. But it may have to come, or the profession will fall apart. A 
body with our Council’s leaden indifference may provoke a break-away at any time, and L.A. 
property then must be divided. But whether the change is made or not, I hope that it will 
never be forgotten that progress has come almost wholly from the initiative and pressure of 
town and county librarians for better public services, and of seétional librarians for more 
special libraries ; not, be it noted, from the L.A. I hope, too, that, in the last resort, librarians 
will aét independently of the L.A., as Roebuck, Doubleday, and Ballinger did in 1918-19. 
While commending such men we ought to remember that the rate limit might have been 
removed, and county libraries working at least thirty years earlier, had librarians acted 
vigorously for themselves instead of supinely leaning upon a paralytic L.A. Past neglect makes 
present problems ; in history old songs have long echoes. 

This article on the intrigues, confusion, and incompetence of the L.A. at a crisis in library 
history, was preceded (L.IV., February-March, 1953) by one which proved that, from the 
earliest days, L.A. leaders opposed town libraries and conspired to be silent about ‘Edwards’s 
triumph in 1850—a silence long kept and at length becoming traditional; and by another 
(November, 1953) which illustrated the use of local authority Members to delay or stop a 
relieving Aét. These three articles have been published because I wanted to put on record 
my documented recollection of the events to which they refer. A fourth article exposing the 
complicated intrigues to keep out of the Consolidating “A& of 1892 any clause removing the 
limit cannot be finished for some time, but, as I was not an onlooker then, it won’t matter if 
the story is told by another hand. 

Bringing, in this episodic way, three figures—Edwards, Abbott, and Roebuck—to the 
footlights has meant a little repetition, but only so was it possible to outline clearly a fourth 
figure, Tedder, hovering back-stage and behind the wings, in the shadows his nature loved ; 
a half-seen intriguer who hated “free” libraries, and who, loving chicane for its own sake, 
enjoyed a winning game for many frustrating years. 


Children’s Reading—(continued) 
By W. S. Hauen, B.A., F.L.A. (City Librarian of Bristol) 


EurorPeaN culture is based upon a tradition of book learning. The disappointment that 
is frequently voiced over the failure of the schools to produce a reading population seems to 
suggest a serious miscalculation in their hopes. It might, in faét, almost be said that it has 
proved comparatively easy to teach the children of the nation how to read ; to create in them 
the wish to read and the ability to distinguish between what is worth reading and what is not 
has proved exceedingly difficult. 

The rebirth of interest in libraries and the initial experiments in their use took place, it 
is true, mainly in public schools and grammar schools. The demands of the grammar school 
might differ from those of other secondary schools because of the difference in its age range and 
curriculum, and the demands of secondary schools would differ from those of primary schools 
for the same reasons ; but the claim of the pupils, and the promise of success if the books were 
appropriately selected, remained everywhere the same. The idea in its simplest terms is that, 
given the right books and the right conditions for their use, pupils will become good readers. 
The chief tenets are : 

(i) “The library should be the centre of the intellectual life of the school, available at all 
times for reference, for Study and for private reading.’ 

(ii) One of these ways is to supply the literature, apparatus of reference and a place of 
Study for the subjects of the curriculum and so to make students in those subjeéts. ‘Every 
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secondary school needs at least a minimum collection of books of reference and other books 
bearing directly on the school work.’ 

(iii) But the school library has a specific purpose beyond its relation to ‘subjects,’ namely, 
to make readers. It is a field where ‘the boundaries imposed by subjects and syllabuses are 
removed to offer a width of outlook which is part of the preparation for the use of books 
throughout life.’ Fact and fiction, reference and recreation all have their part to play. ‘An 
adequate school library should contain books on all subjects of interest to children at the 
appropriate age.’ It reflects impartially the classroom, the workshop, the playing field, the 
hobby corner, the home, the world at large and, not least, the ‘realms of gold.’ 

Books are used in school for three purposes, namely, to obtain information, to build up a 
body of organized knowledge, and to enjoy an imaginative experience. 

Reference, that is, the consultation of authorities, is the basis of study, and to feel the 
necessity of knowing the facts, to have established the habit of searching for them and to have 
acquired the skill to find them, is to have gone far towards becoming a student. 

‘Studies serve for delight,’ said Francis Bacon, and it is significant that in their hobbies 
boys and girls first achieve the degree of mental application that can be calied study. Finally, 
who should be set to study 2? The answer will be more evident if we phrase the question in 
another way : how dull must a pupil be to have no claim to the privilege of learning the use of 
books ? Study is not to be thought of as wholly a matter of book-learning or dismissed as 
something pertaining to the ‘bookish’ pupil. 

Recreative reading no longer implies a concession to childish weakness but a recognition 
of the faét that children have a life of their own with needs that must find healthy satisfaction. 
The school setting out to produce good readers has two tasks before it: first, to create in as 
many pupils as possible the reading habit and, second, to raise their taste to the highest level 
of which they are individually capable. 

What has been said may often have appeared to take for granted a large and well-found 
library in a school of some size. But for some of the activities referred to the only ultimate 
essentials are a collection of suitable books, supplemented, perhaps, by the resources of the 
public library, and a clear idea in the mind of the teacher about the use to make of them. 
Given these, the pamphlet concludes, the principles involved in bringing pupils and books 
together are applicable in almost every school, whatever its size and circumstances.” 

Mr. H. B. Lawson, Staff Inspector, Ministry of Education, addressed the 1953 Library 
Association Conference on the subject and I quote from his paper. He said, infer alia, “Sweet- 
ness and light come by reading, observing and thinking. We seem to have made noticeable 
progress in opportunities for reading. ... Of the growth of school libraries I can speak 
with . . . precision and assurance. My first remark is to give public expression to the deep 
sense of gratitude my colleague and | of H.M. Inspectorate feel towards the Borough and 
County Libraries . .. We are well aware of the fact that, but for the books you have provided, 
a very very large number of children would have missed the opportunity of sharing in this new 
educational venture. Since the war the library movement in schools has swept every kind of 
school into its current and is still gathering momentum . . . You have raced ahead of the infant 
waves. We must assume certain standards as normal . . . These are a lively cultural organization 
in which work and play create a need for reading that is natural and healthy.” Mr. Lawson 
concluded: “The time is by no means distant when it can be reasonably assumed that every 
boy or girl coming out of school will have been familiar with the use and enjoyment of books 
from infancy.” 

That is the theory of the case—but to what extent do theory and practice coincide ? 

Daniel George, the book critic, is reported recently as having delivered himself (in jest) 
of the remark : “There is something to be said for the point of view that if a man has nothing 
better to do than read he is either physically incapacitated or mentally destitute.” 

This view would appear to be shared by a large number of the people, especially the 
young people, of this country. A study published under the title “Eighty thousand 
adolescents” was made in 1950 of young people in Birmingham. It is a fascinating document, 
and amid much of interest, has this passage : ““The general picture presented by this inquiry is 
depressing ... It has astonished us that the standard of writing and spelling among so many 
of these young people should be so poor, and that the reading of so many should be limited 
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tocomics... There is scarcely a serious publication of any kind which can claim more than 
half a dozen of these young people among its readers... ‘The general impression . . . is that 
of sheer intellectual poverty.” 

Surveys by the British Institute of Public Opinion, confirmed by other surveys, have 
established that about 50 per cent of the people of this country are regular book readers, 
another 10 per cent read books occasionally, but 40 per cent never read books. 

Quality in reading is important and it is of little value if we endow our young people with 
a degree of literacy which does no more than enable them to spell out a Sunday newspaper 
and fill in a football coupon. It is interesting to note from the Hulton Research Survey, 
“Patterns of British life” (1950), that 48.3 per cent of the adult population read the News of 
the World, 32.8 per cent read the People, 4.6 per cent read the Sunday Times, and 3.5 per cent 
read the Observer. 

1 would submit that there is a Gresham’s law in books as well as in money—that bad 
books drive out good—and that the flood of third-rate material which pours from the printing 
presses is doing incalculable harm. People who are capable of reading with discrimination 
yield, from laziness, to the manifold temptations to read only to pass the time. 

The following paragraph appeared in Ihe Times on Monday, October 19th : 

“On the standard of attainment in primary schools, Mr. Pickthorn (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education) recalled that a 1948 survey had suggested that the 
proportion of backward readers was worse than it had been before the war. A survey in 
1952 suggested a slight improvement, but this was not enough to warrant taking the easy 
line that things were coming right naturally. There was clearly a need for continuous and 
urgent inquiry into better teaching of the basic skills. Miss Horsbrugh could not be more 
anxious to encourage and welcome open-minded research and informed discussion.” 

Until 1950 the School Broadcasting Council in its English broadcast series for schools 
had as its avowed object “‘to aét as a Stimulus to wider reading and a more critical enjoyment 
of good literature.” Miss Rosemary Beresford, Assistant Senior Education Officer, The 
School Broadcasting Council, recently wrote : “It is essential in our society to be able to read 
but it is less possible than it once was to look to the printed word as the main source of worth- 
while leisure time attivity ... If the primary aim [of the School broadcasts] is to be the 
encouragement of reading, it is realistic to ask—Where do these boys and girls start from ? 
From all our enquiries the answer has appeared to be that the starting point for many of 
these boys and girls is an elementary and crude one—magazines or comics rather than books 
proper—and that even where standards are somewhat higher, the goal aimed at does not go 
tar beyond the good adventure story of the Buchan type.” The reaction of the School Broad- 
casting Council to this surely tragic state of affairs was not, as one might naively expect, a 
redoubling of its efforts to stimulate wider reading and a more critical enjoyment of good 
literature, but a complete change of objeét—surely a gesture of despair >—to the vague aim of 
“assisting in the child’s development . . .” 

Now I would not wish in any way to belittle the achievements of the School Broadcasting 
Council in its chosen field—I am even prepared to accept that in the light of all the circum- 
stances the appropriate authorities were right in deciding that broadcasting was not a suitable 
medium by which to stimulate “wider reading and a more critical enjoyment of good literature” 
but you will not objeét if I express my regret that this should be so. 

I would suggest that it is unrealistic to expect anything like 100 per cent literacy in our 
population. There are the educationally sub-normal who are in need of therapy and, despite 
the wonders being done by the loving care of teachers truly inspired by a sense of vocation, 
these children can scarcely hope to rival in educational attainment those of normal intelligence. 
There are others to whom reading is a drudgery who yet can pass happy lives, contributing 
usefully to the community. 

W. J. Glassey and E. J. Weeks in “The educational development of children” (1950), 
write: “At... [the beginning of the 19th century] there seemed to be no reason why it should 
not be possible by suitable methods of education to bring . . . [the sub-normal] up to the level 
of normal people. As we can now understand, these hopes were never realized for all the 
evidence seems to indicate that intelligence cannot be increased and that it is distributed 
according to the normal laws of chance and to the known laws of heredity.” 
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We must accept that if these children cannot attain literacy they should not be deprived 
of the lesser possibility of having their interests aroused by audio-visual aids, and even in the 
case of these children we are haunted by the question asked in the Ministry of Education 
Pamphlet : “How dull must a pupil be to have no claim to the privilege of learning the use of 
books ?” 

Having said all this we are still left with a group—and many of us feel that the group is 
too numerous—of children of normal intelligence who fail to develop their full potentialities 
because of inadequate provision of good books in the home, in the school, in the public 
library. 

One of the groups which is suffering most of all from under-development of literary 
ability is the A stream—precisely the group from which most might be expected. One of the 
saddest features of the present educational system is that from the age of nine onwards a 
child’s general reading becomes sharply restricted at the onset of the “scholarship” examination 
governing admission to the grammar schools. The struggle at a very early age and the 
consequent strain on the child to be chosen for grammar school education, later the intensive 
concentration on the prescribed syllabus for the General Certificate of Education and Still 
further for the attainment of a University degree leaves inadequate time for general reading. 
In interviewing candidates for appointment, how often have we heard in reply to the question : 
“What have you read apart from the requirements of the curriculum ?” the answer: “The 
set books have left me no time for other reading.” 

There has recently been correspondence in The Times regarding the lack of accommoda- 
tion for books in new houses and flats. It is obviously difficult to say to what extent there is a 
dearth of good books in the homes of this country, but certainly Penguin and similar series 
have brought good books within the means of many people and the millions of copies sold 
must have had a considerable influence. 

The question is sometimes asked to what extent should children indulge in purely pastime 
reading. The adult must have a measure of recreation and entertainment and there is nothing 
immoral in choosing the particular form of entertainment offered by light reading. So it is, 
too, with the child, but a note of warning is necessary. It has been perhaps too often quoted 
that the average child can expect to read some 400 books during his years of development 
and it would be a pity if too many of this limited number were easy books which did nothing 
but fill in his time. 

What part should the Public Library play in children’s reading ? I suggest that in the 
processes of teaching children how to master the mechanics of reading, how to read with 
discrimination, how and why to choose the good book in preference to the indifferent and the 
bad, individual attention is needed and these tasks must therefore fall to parent and teacher. 
The public library can assist at these early stages by providing Parent and Parent-Teacher 
Collections, by supplying books to the schools for general reading and proje& work, by 
offering guidance to teachers through the maze of new publications and in the technique of 
administering school libraries, but the primary function of the public library must be to provide 
catholic and carefully chosen collections of books to the children who have learned to read 
with discrimination, collections such as will enable any child to follow up whatever interest 
may catch his fancy, libraries in which the Gresham law cannot operate because a high standard 
of selection is maintained. To my mind light recreational reading is best left to be provided 
and controlled by parent and teacher. 

Our community cannot afford a greater degree of illiteracy than is unavoidable, the 
individual cannot afford a lesser degree of literacy than that of which he is capable by reason of 
his level of general mental ability because of the inevitable restrictions on his interests which 
must follow in a world based on the printed word. 

The problem is not to secure 100 per cent literacy—this is unattainable—but to bring 
the level of reading ability throughout the country as a whole up to the standards achieved 
sporadically now in the rare cases in which parent, teacher and children’s librarian, fired with 
enthusiasm for reading and adequately equipped with books, combine to achieve quite 
astonishing results. 

To facilitate discussion may I briefly outline the main points of my argument : 

(1) There is a close correlation between level of general mental ability, range and variety 
of interests and reading ability. 
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(2) It we are to maintain our material, spiritual and cultural standards, it is important that 
as many as possible of our people should be trained to read with critical comprehension, 

(3) That reading as a means of communication has a flexibility, a comprehensiveness and 
a continuity which are lacking in radio, television and other audio-visual aids. 

(4) That to the child who has not the capacity to become a reader audio-visual aids are the 
next best thing to reading, that they are valuable supplements in the case of the child who is 
capable of reading, but that in the case of such children they should never be allowed to become 


substitutes for reading. 


(5) That we can never hope to achieve the greatest possible potentialities for literacy 
except by providing a profusion of good books in the home, in the school, in the public library, 
easy books in the earliest stage until the mechanics of reading are mastered, but as soon as 
possible thereafter books to engage and encourage the latent interests of the child, to stretch 
his intellect, his imagination, his emotions, and finally 

(6) That the present degree of literacy gives cause for concern and the present scale of 
book provision leaves room for improvement. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 

A 50 per cent cut in the book fund has been 
imposed on Stepney Libraries by its Council 
for the new rate year. From £6,000 in the past 
financial year, Stepney Libraries must make do 
with £3,000 in 1954/55. 

For the Stepney Librarian and his staff the 
cut must be a very bitter pill to swallow, 
especially as coupled with the cut, the Borough 
Council passed a resolution calling on the 
Libraries Committee to “investigate and report 
on current procedure for discarding books, 
also dates of purchase, withdrawal and issue 
of books during the current financial year, 
together with particulars of the book purchases 
and replacements throughout the like period”’. 

In support of the cut and the resolution 
Council members stated, (a) a large number of 
books had been discarded from the libraries in 
the last couple of years; (4) books were put 
into the libraries on the recommendation of one 
branch ; (c) one new book had not been taken 
out at all, and (d) the provision of a sea-side 
home for old people was considered more 
valuable than the cut in the book fund. 

One may be forgiven for wondering if 1854 
has been mistaken for 1954 or whether public 
librarianship has made any progress whatsoever. 
More and more true it is that one half of the 
nation does not know how the other half 
lives, but that does not mean the more fortunate 
half does not care. 

The importance of the matter is not centred 
solely in Stepney. It is pertinent to each and 
every librarian to whom librarianship, as a 
profession, means anything at all. 

lf ever there was a case supporting, to the 
hilt, the need for central direction of public 


librarianship, surely this is it. Here plain to see 
is local victimisation, bias, disgraceful innuen- 
dos and betrayal of all that education is 
supposed to accomplish. 

What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


DERBYSHIRE for several years has borne 
a very high reputation for the quality of its 
produétions and publications. To hand are 
pamphlets, issued simultaneously, devoted 
concisely to subjeéts of particular concern to 
that county, e.g., Sheep, Farm Mechanization, 
Cattle, Poultry, and so on. Printed on different 
coloured paper, once again one can only admire 
and praise. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


FINCHLEY’S Selected Books of 1953. Printed 
on grey in black and green. The selection 
contains over a hundred titles grouped under 
apt headings and all entries annotated. 


HAMPSTEAD’S Children’s Book Week, 
March, 1954. A gay and comprehensive 
programme of talks. 

ISLINGTON’S Bulletin, March, 1954. 
Noting the opening of a new branch library at 
Mildmay Park. 

PADDINGTON’S Book News, March, 1954. 
Calling attention to the many periodicals 
available for consultation, though these 
represent only a fraction of the 5,000 currently 
published. 

SWANSEA’S Lijfrau Cymraeg, 1950-1953. 
A pocket edition of books, written in English 
ot Welsh, by Welsh authors added during the 
last four years. It may surprise some to realise 
how many Welsh writers there are. 
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Library Reports 


By Hersert C, SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Coventry.—City Librarian, Ernest Simpson, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 261,000. Rate, 
7.86d. Income from Rate, £56,799. Total 
Stock, 223,391. Additions, 33,998. With- 
drawals, 25,732. ‘Total Issues, 1,999,036. 
Tickets, 146,639. Branches, 8. Evening 
Centres, 9. 


The Library Authorities, the Statf and the Public 
alike, are rejoicing in the return to their original home, 
the Gulson Central Library, after so many years in 
temporary quarters. The bomb-damaged Gulson 
Library has been repaired and resumed its lawful 
purpose in June last. Public appreciation of this is 
refleéted in the very considerable increase in book 
circulation since the change over. Another pleasing 
feature of the year’s work was the opening of the 
Canley Branch Library in February this year. This 
addition to the library system is a pleasant one room 
semi-permanent library and takes the place of an 
evening centre which has now been closed. Another 
evening centre has been cStablished in a further distriét 
of the City. Total book circulation for the past year 
showed an increase of 32,243 over the previous year. 
Nearly 20,000 recordings were issued from the 
Gramophone Record Library. Public access to the 
Record Library is permitted. Visitors to the temporary 
\rt Gallery totalled 51,889. 


ISLINGTON.—Chief Librarian and Curator, L. M. 
Harrod, F.L.A. Population, 235,000. Rate, 
10.20d. Income from Rate, £76,566. Total 
Stock, 256,634. Additions, 33,191. With- 
drawals, 17,962. ‘Total Issues, 1,930,315. 
Tickets, 123,724. Branches, 5. 


The outstanding event in the year under review 
was the opening of the “Lewis Carroll” Library on 
November 1st, 1952, by Miss Annette Mills. As might 
be deduced from its name the new Library is for girls 
and boys only. It is built in the midst of blocks of flats, 
and immediately became very popular with the young 
folk of the neighbourhood, and over 20,000 books 
were issued from there in the period covered by this 
Report. Children using the Central and North Libraries 
were unfortunate in having been moved from pillar to 
post owing to repairs and re-arrangements being carried 
out in these buildings. A policy of gradually refurnish- 
ing all the libraries was put into operation. The 
Reference Library has returned to its original quarters, 
which has been closed since March. 1948, for war 
damage repairs. When compared with the previous 
year, total book circulation showed an increase of 
nearly 100,000. The tendency, noted in recent annual 
reports, for the issue of non-fictional works to increase, 
has continued, and for the first time since 1948-9 there 
was an increase in the number of novels issued. The 
Deputy Librarian, Mr. W. H. Phillips, F.L.A., resigned 
on his appointment as Deputy at Sheffield, and was 
succeeded by Mr. C. A. Elliott, F.L.A., who held a 
similar position at Shoreditch. 


Memorabilia 


Camberwell is to establish a cafeteria in the 
waiting rooms at Dulwich branch library for 
the use of the audiences at meetings in the 
library hall there. The cost will be £240. At so 
reasonable a sum other library authorities 
could possibly follow an example, which indeed 
is set by some of the principal public museums 
and galleries in London, so that, for example, 
long-term users of the Reference Library can 
refresh themselves and _ perhaps smoke in 
intervals of their labours without having to go 
out to search for these amenities. Probably 
some libraries, with which we are unacquainted, 
are already doing this ? 

* * 

The Chairman of Croydon’s Finance Com- 
mittee in presenting estimates this year 
suggested that the fiction service of the 
libraries could be made self-supporting if a 
small charge were made for borrowing it. Our 
readers will have read our discussion of this 
matter last month. From reports before us the 
Council received this suggestion with something 
less than enthusiasm, although he asserted that 
he would not like to see any charge made for 
reference books or books of educational value. 
He knew it would require a new act of 
Parliament to enable a charge to be made but 
he saw no reason why the law should not be 
amended. One councillor said that free libraries 
had existed 100 years and Sir James wanted to 
put the clock back 100 years. Alderman H. 
Regan was very disturbed at the suggestion; 
“Escapism”, he said, “is necessary in this 
difficult world and fiction is a big form of 
excapism ; and fiction /s educational. Coun- 
cillor V. Burgos described the proposed 
charges as monstrous, and Councillor L. A. 
Marriott said: “So far as charging for books 
is concerned, fortunately it can’t be done 
without a new Aé of Parliament’. 

* * . 

The Croydon Times which is our authority for 
the above also records that a sum of money is 
included in the estimates for the purpose of 
re-opening the newsrooms which were closed 
in the past year as a measure of economy. The 
reports that reach us seem to indicate that this 
caused more indignation and certainly more 
letters to local papers than most other recent 
doings of the Town Council. 

* * * 

Mr. Eric Cave, Chief Librarian of Thurrock, 

succeeds Mr. W. A. Munford as City Librarian 
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Illustrating our Special Serrated-Edge Guarding Paper 


This special construction, designed to lengthen the life of Library 
Books is a feature of 


THE Blunt LIBRARY EDITION 


OUR SECOND-HAND BOUND FICTION 
AND ALL BOOKS REBOUND BY Blunts 


Other features include 
@ DIRT-RESISTANT CLOTH IN ATTRACTIVE COLOURS @ 
@ CLOTH-JOINTED END PAPERS SEWED ON @ 
@ DURABLE AND CLEAR LETTERING @ 


G. Blunt & Sons Ltd 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 


Head Office and Works :— 

NORTH ACTON ROAD 
HARLESDEN, LONDON N.W.10 
Telephone :—ELGar 7411-2-3-4 


Showrooms :— 

100 GREAT RUSSELL ST. 
LONDON, W.C.1 

Telephone :—M USeum 0335, 5650 
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at Cambridge. Mr. Cave’s appointment co 
incides almost exaétly with the 21st anniversary 
of the Mitcham Public Libraries. This affords 
a fitting opportunity to draw attention to the 
record of this comparatively small library 
service, which has produced so many chief 
librarians sonce 1938. These include, Mr. 
K. G. Hunt, Borough Librarian, Hammer- 
smith, Mr. L. M. Harrod, Borough Librarian, 
Islington, Mr. D. H. Halliday, Borough 
Librarian, Northampton, Mr. F. C. Tighe, 
City Librarian, Nottingham, and Mr. E. V. 
Corbett, Borough Librarian, Wandsworth, 
while Mr. Cave himself, of course, has held 
two chiefships. 
* * 

A full-time course on Library Work with 
Young People is announced, for the six weeks, 
April 26th to June 5th, 1954, at the Department 
of Librarianship, the North-Western Polytech- 
nic, Prince of Wales Road, London, N.W.5, 
intended primarily for students who have the 
registration qualification although applications 
are invited from others, including teacher- 
librarians. The course fee for students in the 
L.C.C. area is £5; these and others may 
obtain particulars, on request, from the School. 
The Youth Seétion of the L.A. is co-operating 
in what appears to be a very desirable 
enterprise. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 

A course in analytical bibliography will be 
held from July 24th-31st, 1954, at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, under the auspices of the 
Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies and 
the Standing Conference of National and 
University Libraries. The lectures and prac- 
tical work will take place in the Bodleian 
Library and will be conducted by Dr. H. J. 
Davies, M.A., Reader in Textual Criticism, 
and Mr. L. W. Hanson, M.A., B.Litt., Keeper 
of Printed Books in the Bodleian. 


Probably Emory University Library is one 
of the less well-known American University 
Libraries in this country. Founded as a 
College Library well over a hundred years ago, 
it now contains more than 400,000 volumes 
and valuable collections of manuscripts, includ- 
ing the literary relics and manuscripts of Joel 
Chandler Harris, world-famous for the Brer 
Rabbit stories. Emory University Library is 
situated in Atlanta, Georgia. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


The International Young People’s Library. 
founded in New Delhi by Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
is the first Library for the young in India. The 
foundress is, of course, Nehru’s daughter and 
the late Mahatma Gandhi’s daughter-in-law. 


The papers of Whitelaw Reid, bound in 170 
volumes, have been given to the Library of 
Congress by Reid’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Helen Rogers Reid, and her son, also Whitelay 
Reid. Mrs. Rogers Reid is Chairman of the 
Board of the New York Herald Tribune. The 
collection includes scrapbooks containing 
Whitelaw Reid’s early writings as a journalist. 


Publication of a Catalogue of Arabic 
Manuscripts in the Public Libraries of Israel is 
being sponsored this year by the Jewish 
National and University Library at Jerusalem, 
This important publication will take the form 
of a descriptive catalogue of about five hundred 
works, many of which have not been printed 
and are not mentioned in Brockelmann’s 
Geschichte der arabischen Literatur. \t is expected 
that the sale price of the catalogue will be 
about 25s. Od. 


In August last year the earthquakes in the 
lonian Islands caused great damage to a 
number of libraries, that of Zante being com- 
pletely destroyed, and all the books lost. 


At the time of writing the important post of 
Librarian of Congress, vacant since Luther 
Evans resigned in July, 1953, to become head 
of Unesco, is still unfilled. The Chief Assistant 
Librarian, Mr. Verner Clapp, is acting as 
Librarian at present. 


The University Library of the University of 
Hong Kong is in two parts. What may be 
called the “English” colleétion is housed in the 
Main Building and consists of over 70,000 
volumes. The Chinese Library is housed 
separately in the Fung Ping Shan Library and 
contains about 61,000 volumes. An important 
Statement on the present condition and the 
needs of Hong Kong University Library forms 
part of “A Report on the University of Hong 
Kong, September, 1953”, prepared by Sit 
Ivor Jennings, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon, and D. W. Logan, Esq., 
Principal of the University of London, which 
has just been published. 


The Budapest University Library is one of 
the largest public scientific libraries in Hungary. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Mark 


BY MAURICE NICOLL : DEMY OCTAVO : 21s. NET 


\ COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘THE NEW MAN’ OF WHICH 
DIOGENES SAID 

‘OF ALL THE BOOKS I HAVE READ ON THE MIND AND 
TEACHING OF JESUS, I HAVE READ NONE MORE 


VALUABLE THAN THIS.’ 


VINCENT STUART LTD : 55 WELBECK ST : LONDON : W.1 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland * Edinburgh 

Mills Memoria! Library * Ontario 

Victoria Public Library * British Columbia 
University College * Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
University of Orange Free State * Johannesburg 
University of Natal * Natal 

University of Ibadan * Nigeria 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 


Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone : ELGar 7292 Telegrams : Luxfer Harles London 
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Its material, collected since 1635, comprises 
880,000 volumes, and 40,000 manuscripts and 
other rarities. The Library is, however, very 
deficient in material on the natural sciences in 
the 19th and 20th centuries. It is especially 
rich in philosophy, history and literary history. 
Between 1782-89 a considerable part of the 
collections of the Hungarian monasteries which 
were then dissolved was acquired by the 
University Library. The present day intake is 
about 20,000 volumes annually. 


A new type of air filter (a “Precipitron”) 
was installed in Leeds University Library last 
session. This removes the dust from the air by 
eleétrical means. As a result, the Librarian 
notes in his Annual Report, “the amount of 
dust entering the Library was halved, and it 
also became possible to double the amount of 
air circulated by the ventilation system and 
thus remove the stuffiness which had so often 
in the past harassed readers and Staff alike. The 
improvement in the atmosphere of the building 
is Striking and amply justifies the cost of the 
installation”. Readers whose libraries are 
sometimes affected by Stuffiness may find it 
worth while to follow the example of Leeds 
in this matter. 


The rapidly developing demands of science 
have been met in the State Lomonossovy 
University at Moscow by the erection of a new 
building to house the faculties of mathematics 
and natural sciences. A committee, formed in 
1950, is still engaged in building up the new 
Library’s collections, which are planned to 
total 1,800,000 volumes. 


Obituary 


We regret to announce the death of Halsey 
W. Wilson, founder of The H. W. Wilson 
Company of New York, on March Ist, 1954, 
at his home in Croton Heights, Westchester 
County, New York, after an illness of several 
months. Funeral services at North Presby- 
terian Church, 525 West 155th Street, New 
York, on March 3rd, were attended by 
hundreds of Wilson staff members, librarians, 
publishers, and other friends. Interment was 
private. The Company was closed March 3rd 
in his honour. 

Internationally renowned as a bibliographer, 
Halsey William Wilson was the founder and 
Chairman of the Board of the world’s largest 
reference publishing house, the 56-year-old 


H. W. Wilson Company of New York, pub. 
lishers of more than 20 major indexing and 
reference services acclaimed as indispensable to 
research and scholarship in libraries the world 
over. Best known, perhaps, of the Company's 
publications, are the Cumulative Book Index and 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 


We regret to record the death on February 
6th, after an operation, of Mr. Andrew Baird 
Mitchell, M.A., B.Litt., who went from St 
(Andrews some years ago to become Librarian 
of the Colonial Office and Commonwealth 
Relations Office Joint Library. Mr. Mitchell 
was serving as Chairman of the Circle of State 
Librarians at the time of his death. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 

Book Avcrion Recorps. <A_ Priced and 
Annotated Annual Record of London, 
New York and Edinburgh Book-Auétions, 
Volume 50. H. Stevens & Stiles. £3 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The present volume of Book Auétion Records 
covers the year September, 1952, to August, 1953, and 
contains 12,000 records. As usual, it contains the sales 
of books of the fifteenth century up to date. There isa 
supplemert of rare manuscripts and a Directory of 
Booksellers and their specialities. 

Brisro. Liprarits. The Parent 
Teacher Collection. A Catalogue of Books. 
Bristol Public Libraries. 6s. 6d. net. 

lhis catalogue provides a list of some two thousand 
books selected for the special purpose of being read 
aloud to children who are not yer able to read. The 
special collection is housed sat the Fishponds Branch 
Library in Bristol, and is available to parents and 
teachers throughout the City. Other public libraries 
may be interested in this scheme, which was Started 
three years ago, and has met with remarkable success. 


Lrprary or ConGress. Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1953. Washington, 
Library of Congress. 

The 1953 Report, made by Verner W. Clapp, Chiet 
Assistant Librarian, covers the last year of office of Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, now Director General of UNESCO. 
The introduétion reviews Dr. Evans’ work as Librarian 
of Congress. A special chapter of the report deals with 
the Science Collection, now considered to be one of the 
greatest in the world. Much valuable information 's 
given regarding the growth of the Law Library, today 


one of the largest in America. ‘The work is well indexed, 


and contains a list of publications of the Library ot 
Congress for 1953, and many Statistical tables occur in 
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All library readers will be interested 


in this book for it is a finely produced 
and well illustrated autobiography of 
more than usual interest. 


I TOOK 
CHANCES 


by 
Percy Norman Furber 


(9 < 6°, 314 pp., 65 half-tone illus., 25/-) 


EDGAR BACKUS 
44-46 Cank Street, Leicester 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


A HISTORY OF 
THE ECUMENICAL 


MOVEMENT 
1517-1948 


Edited by 
RUTH ROUSE 


and 


STEPHEN CHARLES NEILL 
32s. 6d. 


The first full account of the efforts towards 
the reunion of Christendom since the 
Reformation, with special reference to the 
origins and formation of the World Council 
of Churches. Contributors include : Bishop 
Stephen Neill, Miss Ruth Rouse, Professor 
K. S. Latourette, Canon Tissington Tatlow, 
Dr. Oliver Tomkins, Dr. Visser *t Hooft, 
Dr. Nicholas Zernov, and Professor Georges 
Florovsky. 


S+P+C+K 


NEW BOOKS 
BIBLE CAVALCADE 


By H. F. MATHEWS, M.A., B.D. 
This book seeks to present the Bible as a 
whole, and thus to help the reader to possess 
the sacred writings for himself, with a new 
ease and accuracy. The Bible is the word 
of God, the record of God’s action in history. 
There is a marvellous unity about it, and 
it is completely in line with the needs of 
today. 10s. 6d. net 


THE PRIEST AND THE SIREN 


Literary Studies 
By W.S. HANDLEY JONES 


The author is both poet and philosopher. 
His felicitous style, together with a deeply 
reflected knowledge of the era of Chesterton, 
Wells, Shaw, Bennett, Galsworthy, and the 
others of whom he writes, enables him to 
be a guide every bit as charming as he is 
trustworthy. 10s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1. 


NEW EDITION! 


THE CANONS OF 
THE NEW CHURCH 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


This litthke work, written in 1769, 
covers the same ground as the first 
three chapters of True Christian 
Religion and appears to have been 
written as a preparation for that work 
Standard edition in blue cloth 
price 2/- (post 3d.) 


from 


THE 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
(INc.) 
(Dept. F) 
20/21 BLOOMSBURY WAY 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


° 
MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 13 Brirron StrREET, 
CLERKENWELL Roan, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


the Appendices. Mr. Clapp, now Acting Librarian, 
reports that all the many services of the Library were 
more active in 1953 than ever before. 


RaMSDEN (C.) Bookbinders of the United 
Kingdom (Outside London). 1780-1840. 
Illus. Queen Anne Press. £4 Os. Od. net. 


The author has supplemented Ellic Howe’s List 
of London Bookbinders, 1648-1815, and the question of 
London from Mr. Ramsden’s comprehensive work has 
caused difficulty in deciding where the Metropolis 
actually begins and ends. He has carefully denoted these 
limits in his Introduction. The work provides a list of 
bookbinders who practised their craft during the years, 
1780-1840, but does not fully estimate the progress 
which took place during the years named. It is intended 
to encourage institutional and private collectors, and to 
obtain a clearer view of the period which has not 
previously received full attention. The illustrations give 
the reader a general idea of the position in the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries. The entries are given in 
alphabetical order, and include national directories and 
a list of English, Welsh, Scottish and Irish binders. The 
work is privately printed and beautifully produced. 
Unesco. Index Translationum. Repertoire 

International des Traductions. International 
Bibliography of Translations. Volume 5. 
Paris, Unesco. {2 2s. Od. net. 

This volume includes translations published since 
1948 not previously mentioned in the Index, and 
bibliographies of translations published in 1952. It is 
intended that future issues shall include cach year’s 
bibliography of translations from all countries. The 
Preface gives information as to the alphabetical systems 


used in listing Authors, ‘Translators and Publishers 

and of the methods of classification used in arranging 

the entries. The compilation of this valuable reference 

work has been made possible by the efforts of 

bibliographers from every part of the world. 

GENERAL 

THe Concise ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ANTIQUITIES, 
1954. Compiled by The Connoisseur. Illus, 
The Connoisseur. £2 2s. Od. net. 

Twenty experts have contributed to this encyclo- 
paedia of knowledge of objets d’art. The Editor, Mr 
L. G. G. Ramsey, declares that “‘everybody colleés 
something” and that this trait leads to specializing. His 
object is to give the collectors an opportunity for 
further Study, but to the amateur and the &ill 
inexperienced Student. The word “antique” includes 
Styles and designs to 1830. Furniture, glass, ceramics, 
enamels, silver, jewellery, needlework are among the 
subjects described, and Mr. John Carter contributes an 
article on book-collecting which will naturally be of 
especial interest to librarians. A short bibliography 
concludes each article. : 


CUNNINGTON (C. W. & P.) Handbook of 
English Costume in the Sixteenth Century, 
Col. Frontis. Illus. Faber. £1 10s. 6d. net. 


A valuable and informative guide for all interested 
in the costume of Tudor era. Every kind of garment, 
with all the accessories, worn by men and women of this 
period is carefully and accurately described, and 
illustrated with line drawings. The work is well 
indexed, and lists are given of the sources of the 
illustrations and of the information used in the text, A 
useful Glossary provides further information on the 
subject. 

PEMBERTON (W. Baring) Lord Palmerston. 
Illus. Batchworth Press. {£1 5s. Od. net. 

The author begins his preface in a slightly pessi- 
mistic mood, saying that there could be a no more 
hopeless task than to compress the life of Lord 
Palmerston into a single volume. However, he makes 
a successful attempt to show the state of England during 
the great Statesman’s rise to power. The volume throws 
a light on the history of England’s international relations 
from 1830-1865, and some of the problems foreshadow 
similar conditions today. Palmerston was one of the 
Strongest Foreign Secretaries ever known to this 
country, and England then was in a far Stronger position 
to dictate to foreign powers, especially to the East than 
at the present day. The subject of this biography was 
a man of great contrast in character, and Mr. Pemberton 
has achieved good work in bringing to the reader the 


personality of one of England’s great _ political 

figures. 

Speck (G. E.) Ed. The Science Reader's 
Companion. Illus. Ward, Lock. 15s. 0d. 
net. 


Nine experts on the latest developments in many 
branches of science have contributed to this handy 
reference work. Subjects are treated in dictionary 
form, alphabetically arranged. It is only necessary tor 
the Student, or even the expert, to turn to his subject to 
acquire a knowledge of it, written in clear and concise 
form. The diagrams are helpful, and the reproductions 
of photographs clucidate many scientific problems. 
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Tack (A.) 1,000 Ways to Increase Your Sales. 
World’s Work. 15s. Od. net. 

[he art of salesmanship is a difficult one to acquire. 
\ good salesman is born rather than made, but he can 
learn a better approach to his customers by studying 
Mr. Tack’s book. His work simply reeks with brilliant 
ideas, guaranteed to bring results in the case of the most 
hard-hearted—or should it be hard-headed ?—prospec- 
tive buyer. The six golden rules which are tabulated 
on p. 125, should prove infallible, and the slogan is 
“Make a good approach and you are well on your way 
cowards the sale.” 


Wetts (A. L.) Tropical Aquariums, Plants and 
Fishes. Col. Plates. Illus. Warne. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

Tropical tish-keeping is gaining in popularity as a 
hobby, and the author gives valuable advice as to the 
methods of Starting and maintaining an aquarium. He 
includes many plants suitable for tropical aquariums, 
and gives individual descriptions of more than one 
hundred and twenty-seven varieties of fish, with twelve 
coloured plates and many drawings in the text. The 
end-paper maps show the natural location of the main 
species of fish. 


Wurraker (H. E.) Ed. British and Inter- 
national Racing Yacht Classes. Illus. Ward, 
Lock. £1 5s. Od. net. 

\n informative guide to the main classes of racing 
yacht of the present day. The contributions giving the 
ristory, development and basic features of each class, 
nave been provided by experts. The excellent illustra- 
tions have been taken from actual photographs, and 
there are many diagrams and line-drawings of crafts. 
The work should have an especial appeal to all yachts- 
nen, whether experienced or newcomers to the 
sport. 


FICTION 
Mackenzie (FP. C.) The Crooked Wall. Cape. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A racy novel of the Victorian era. Love, jealousy, 
tragedy and hatred follow in quick succession. The 
background is laid in London, Brighton and Italy. 
lhe characterization is excellent, and the story gathers 
momentum from page to page. 

MrrcHe.i (M.) Proof of Victory. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Not a very cheerful story, when viewed from the 
point of view of Violet and Leila Green. Violet’s first 
lover is killed in New Guinea, her second in an accident. 
Leila loves Boris, a viétim of persecution by the Nazis. 
The affair comes to nothing, and the two sisters face a 
grim future with a certain amount of equanimity. 


JUNIOR 
Crisp (F.) The Devil Diver. The Bodley 
Head. 8s. 6d. net. 


An adventure Story of the sea, bringing all the 
perils and excitements of deep sea diving, with modern 
equipment, to the older boy. The action is set in a 
Pacific lagoon, and tells the story of salvage operations 
in Chapalulu Bay. A modern adventure story by an 
author well-known for his Stirring tales. 


BRITAIN 


AN OFFICIAL 
HANDBOOK 


An invaluable reference book con- 
taining factual and statistical informa- 
tion about the United Kingdom, its 
people and its institutions and pro- 
viding basic data on the main aspects 
of national administration and the 
national economy. 


Price 10s. By post 10s. 7d. 
Obtainable from 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post Orders: P.O. 
Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2; 39 King Street, Manchester, 2; 2 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3: | St. Andrew's 
Crescent, Cardiff: Tower Lane, Bristol, 1; 80 
Chichester Street, Belfast: or through any book- 
seller. 


LANGLEY & GREEN 


LIBRARY SUPPLY DEPT. 


At our new premises, 14, DRURY 
LANE, LONDON, W.C.2, we have 
several thousands of assorted titles of 
fiction, and juvenile ; as well as books 
on biography, travel, education, etc., 
with a constant inflow of fresh titles. 


Librarians are cordially invited to 
send for our lists. 


Intending visitors are asked to first 
write or telephone COVENT GARDEN 
2991. 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


ABGILA, Bulletin of the Indian Library Association, 
Vol. 3, No. 4.—The ACCOUNTANTS JOURNAL, 
March, 1954.—A.L.A. BULLETIN, February, 1954.— 
The ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, March, 1954.- 

CHEQUER, No. 4.—JOURNAL of the LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND, March, 1954. 

KENT NEWS LETTER, Vol. 5, No. 6.— 
LIBRARIAN, February, 1954.—The LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION RECORD, March, 1954.—The 
NETHERLANDS, Industrial and Commercial, Vol. 8, 
No. 91.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, December, 
1953.—NORTH WESTERN NEWS LETTER, Janu- 


ary, 1954.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
February, 1954. 
Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary 

23rd March, 1954. 
Dear Sir, 

In the previous issue of “Topicalities” it may 
be inferred that the By-laws of the B.M.A. 
permit that Association to expel from member- 
ship thereof any member applying for or 
accepting the appointment of a black-listed 
medical appointment. 

I wish to make it clear that such is not the 
case, and that the By-laws of neither the L.A., 
nor the B.M.A., contain clauses to expel 
members under such circumstances as referred 
to above. 

Yours, etc., 
A. G. S. ENskr, 
Deputy-Director of Libraries and Museums, 
Tottenham. 
Tottenham Central Library. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary 

March 1st, 1954. 
Sir, 

I have read Mr. Haugh’s article on “Best- 
Seller Pressure’’ with some consternation. To 
advise a Public Libraries Committee to 
suspend the right to reserve books to all except 
accredited Students seems to me a very serious 
Step and unjustified on the evidence of his 
article. Since Bristol is the second large 
authority which has recently decided to prevent 
the ordinary reader from securing, within a 
reasonable time and with a minimum of trouble, 
the books bought with his money, the fatts 
given by Mr. Haugh need careful examination. 

An annual figure of 38,780 reserves does not 
seem large for a city the size of Bristol, with a 
book fund of £33,000. Here in Hendon we 


have 62 per cent of Bristol’s adult readers and 
33 per cent of its book fund and yet we managed 
to handle 56,000 reserves last year, excludi 
inter-library telephone requests. What is aff 
this work involved in reserving popular bookg 
which has led, it appears, to “virtual brealg 
down ?” We find students’ reservations fa 
more time-consuming but do not question that 
the work is an essential service. Why should 
“considerable quantities of redundant copies” 
be left on hand after reservations are worked 
off? Although we duplicate popular books 
freely, we have never had this experience with 
fiction. The number of over-stocked nom 
fiction is very small, being carefully checked 
when binding is required. Out of the six tithes 
Mr. Haugh mentions, only Wilmot’s Ti 
Struggle for Europe may show a few redundant 
copies which will have already done good 
service. 


Bristol’s cure seems to be worse than the 
disease. Rather than allow readers to reservg 
The Cruel Sea (is it so bad ? ), Bristol prevents 
them reserving The Go-Be/mween ; readers mutt 
wait a year to reserve The Kon-Tiki Expedition 
and The Struggle for Exrope—an essentially 
topical book—because too many want M 
turn to make the tea. Readers using small branches 
are penalised because they canrot reserve bookg 
going into stock elsewhere. The Staff will be 
tempted to give an “under-the-counter™ 
service. Wealthier readers will give up and go 
elsewhere. 

I know very well there may come a tims 
when a Public Library has to limit the purchase 
of best-sellers in order to provide a good 
service in other ways. The problem is surelf 
not a difficult one. We can decrease tht 
number of copies purchased per reserves; WE 
can let the public know the reserves positiog 
on each book ; in extreme cases we can clos 
the list temporarily. But let us treat each cast 
on its merits. If a book is worth putting of 
our shelves—many books are not—it is wortl 
bringing to the reader who wishes to read it. 

Our public libraries exist not only fal 
accredited students, but for every man, womafl 
and child with an interest, a hobby, a job te 
learn or a need for relaxation and pleasure. Le 
us do our best to help all our readers, howevel 
humble their requests, and frame our Rules ani 
Regulations to this end. 

Yours, etc., 
W. E. MAsKELL, 

Hendon Public Libraritt 


The Branch Library, 
Mill Hill, 
N.W.7. 
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